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Our  good  friend  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel  is  with  us  once  again  in  this  issue,  this 
time  bringing  us  the  story  of  the  Kearney-Leinenweber  families  as  told  to  her  by 
Vince  and  Sylvia  Kearney.  Lavishly  illustrated  with  photos  provided  by  members 
of  the  Kearney  family  and  by  CCHS,  the  article  tells  the  story  of  the  Kearney  fami¬ 
ly’s  life  in  Astoria  and  also  that  of  the  Leinenwebers.  Any  old-timer  can  remember 
such  people  as  Sheriff  Paul  Kearney,  Pat  Kearney  who  threw  away  a  fortune  to 
save  a  little  girl,  and  Frank  Leinenweber,  Clatsop  county  district  attorney.  Evelyn 
tells  us  about  all  of  these  and  many  other  members  of  both  clans  in  her  article.  We 
hope  that  you  enjoy  it. 


We  just  couldn’t  resist  putting  in  a  plug  for  Don  Marshall  and  his  new  book, 
“Oregon  Shipwrecks”  which  is  now  on  sale  at  local  outlets.  Even  though  Don  and 
his  wife  are  relative  newcomers  to  the  county,  they  fit  in  so  well  that  everyone 
thinks  the  Marshalls  have  been  here  for  years.  A  dedicated  member  of  the  Society, 
Don  has  contributed  his  talents  to  many  of  the  Society’s  functions.  And  he  still 
found  time  to  write  this  fine  book.  Reading  it  is  a  must  for  all  county  residents  and 
for  all  members  of  CCHS. 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  are  publishing  the  final  portion  of  the  “Diary  of  Mary 
Riddle  of  Svensen”  in  this  issue.  We  have  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  we  wish  it  would 
go  on  and  on,  but  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  read  more,  the  Astoria  library  has  the 
complete  diary.  Thanks  again  to  Vera  Whitney  Gault  for  her  efforts  to  bring  this 
story  of  early  county  life  to  the  readers  of  Cumtux. 


An  old-timer  from  Astoria,  Ed  Niska,  has  written  a  kid’s  adventure  yarn  that 
will  be  enjoyed  by  every  member  of  CCHS.  “Seining  Ground  Bound”  brings  up 
memories  of  the  old  seining  grounds  out  on  the  river  with  the  men  and  horses  work¬ 
ing  on  the  sand  bars  at  low  tide  and  the  houses  and  barns  out  there  perched  high  on 
pilings.  Ed  was  a  bit  worried  about  whether  his  time  sequence  of  the  events  written 
about  were  historically  accurate  but  it  didn’t  worry  us.  The  article  gives  a  picture 
of  a  kid’s  life  in  Uniontown  years  ago  and  that  is  enough  for  us.  We  hope  he  writes 
more  articles  of  this  kind  for  us. 
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THE  KEARNEY  -LEINENWEBE 


James  Frances  Kearney  taken  about  the  time  he  mar¬ 
ried  Josephine  Leinenweber. 
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R  STORY 


as  told  to  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 
by  Vince  and  Sylvia  Kearney 


Josephine  Leinenweber  Kearney  on  her  wedding  day, 
Nov.  28,  1895. 
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Vince  and  Sylvia  Kearney  with  sons  Richard  and 
Philip.  Vince  and  Sylvia  celebrated  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary  in  1978. 


The  lovely,  old  Kearney  ancestral 
home  on  Harrison  Street  in  Uppertown 
Astoria  has  been  occupied  by  the  family 
since  its  completion  in  1895.  Vince  and 
Sylvia  Kearney  have  lived  in  it, 
treasuring  the  beautiful  antique  fur¬ 
nishings,  since  their  marriage  in  1928. 
Within  its  walls  the  first  Astorian 
Kearney  spent  his  contented  retirement 
years.  Here,  Vince’s  parents,  James 
and  Josephine  Kearney  lived  happily 
throughout  their  entire  wedded  life, 
raising  three  children,  Theresa,  Paul 
and  Vincent.  Here  too,  Sylvia  and 
Vince’s  sons,  Dick  and  Philip,  grew  to 
manhood. 

The  house  was  built  for  Vince’s 
parents  and  was  ready  to  greet  them  on 
their  wedding  day  November  28,  1895. 
The  popular  builder  of  the  day  was  Mr. 
McPharlan  who  had  done  much  of  the 
interior  work  on  the  Capt.  Flavel  man¬ 
sion.  Mac,  with  help  of  Jim  Kearney 
and  his  Uncle  Pat,  built  the  house 
minus  plumbing  and  electricity  at  the 
time,  for  a  mere  $800.  It  was  con¬ 
structed  on  a  large  double  lot  when  few 
neighbors  settled  in  that  area. 


McPharlan  received  $3.00  per  day;  the 
going  carpenter  wage,  which  amounted 
to  about  $20.00  per  week.  An  account 
book  kept  by  Jim  Kearney  during  the 
house  building  shows  the  expense  for 
each  day  meticulously  recorded. 

Jim  Kearney  was  not  the  first 
Kearney  to  arrive  in  Astoria.  It  was  his 
Uncle  Patrick  Nolan  Kearney  who 
discovered  the  city  of  their  future  and 
herein  is  his  story  part  of  which  was 
discovered  in  the  Astoria  Daily  Budget 
of  Feb.  13,  1913  containing  Patrick’s 
obituary. 

Patrick  Nolan  Kearney,  Oregon 
pioneer  and  resident  of  Astoria  since 
1855,  died  early  this  morning  of  a  com¬ 
plication  of  diseases  at  the  residence  of 
his  nephew,  Chief  of  Police  James 
Kearney.  Born  in  Antigonish,  Nova 
Scotia  April  3, 1830  he  came  to  America 
when  25  years  of  age  and  settled  in  the 
West.  After  the  gold  excitement  started 
in  California  he  left  Oregon  in  1862  and 
proceeded  to  the  golden  state  where  he 
amassed  a  fortune  of  $58, 000  in  gold.  Be¬ 
ing  satisfied  with  this  gain  of  Nature's 
wealth  he  started  to  return  to  his 
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homeland  on  the  steamer  GOLDEN 
GATE  out  of  San  Francisco.  History 
has  left  the  record  of  the  ill-fated 
GOLDEN  GATE  which  was  burned  at 
sea  off  the  Manzanilla  coast  of  Mexico. 
The  late  Mr.  Kearney  was  one  of  the 
few  survivors. 

On  this  eventful  trip,  Mr.  Kearney 
showed  the  sturdy  miner’s  heart  when 
he  rescued  a  little,  seven  year  old  girl 
from  drowning.  The  steamer  caught 
fire  and  the  captain  ordered  her  run 
aground.  All  souls  on  board  had  to  jump 
for  their  lives  and  those  who  could  not 
swim  were  doomed  to  death.  When  Mr. 
Kearney  saw  the  helpless  child  in  the 
water,  he  threw  away  his  golden 
treasure  and  took  the  child  in  his  arms 
and  swam  to  safety.  But  while  perform¬ 
ing  this  heroic  act  he  could  not  make 
the  progress  necessary  on  account  of  a 
belt  he  wore  around  his  waist. 

This  belt  contained  $10,000  more  of 
the  gold.  Casting  aside  this  weight  left 
him  free  with  his  charge  and  he  swam 


in  safely  to  shore.  Such  was  the 
character  of  Patrick  Kearney.  He  lost 
his  fortune  but  he  saved  the  child.  Time 
has  been  kind  and  patient  with  this  hero 
of  the  GOLDEN  GATE  wreck,  who 
after  83  years  of  bachelor  life  has  lived 
in  peace  and  plenty  with  his  relatives  in 
Oregon.  Some  twelve  years  ago  Mr. 
Kearney  received  a  letter  from  the 
young  miss,  who  at  that  time  resided  in 
New  York  and  was  engaged  as  a  school 
teacher. 

After  the  shipwreck  Patrick  suffering 
with  “Panama  Fever”  or  malaria,  lay 
ill  in  Mexico  for  months.  His  dream 
while  working  the  gold  fields  had  been 
to  make  a  fortune  and  return  to  New 
Brunswick  where  a  certain  girl,  Molly 
Morris,  might  be  waiting.  Now  pen¬ 
niless,  he  boarded  a  ship  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  remembering  the  good 
fishing  on  the  Columbia  River,  con¬ 
tinued  on  up  to  Oak  Point,  Washington 
and  finally  Astoria.  He  soon  ac¬ 
cumulated  enough  money  to  send  for 


The  Kearney  residence  on  Harrison  street  in  1911. 
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James  F.  Kearney 


two  nephews  from  New  Brunswick. 
James  Francis  Kearney  and  Jim  Mar¬ 
tin  both  21  years  of  age  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  to  be  met  by  Uncle  Pat.  Not 
finding  their  uncle  at  the  dock  and  year¬ 
ning  for  a  good  meal  after  a  long  sea 
voyage,  they  found  a  proper  establish¬ 
ment  and  with  their  last  250  each  en¬ 
joyed  a  “wonderful  steak  dinner.”  Un¬ 
cle  Pat  found  them  and  the  three  ship¬ 
ped  out  by  steamer  for  the  Columbia. 
James  took  to  the  area  immediately  but 
Jim  Martin,  homesick  for  his  girlfriend 
in  Canada,  soon  left.  Uncle  Pat  and 
James  soon  earned  enough  to  send  for 
the  rest  of  James’  family  in  Canada.  By 
the  early  1880’s  James’  father  John 
Kearney,  a  widower,  arrived  with  older 
son  Patrick,  his  wife  Annie  and  baby 
daughter  Gertie  and  John’s  three 


younger  children  Tom,  Jack  and  five 
year  old  Anastasia  “Stasia.” 

Being  coopers  by  trade,  John  and  son 
Pat  set  up  a  cooperage  in  Astoria 
across  from  the  present  day  Swenson 
Machine  Shop  on  Exchange  Street.  All 
the  Kearney  men  worked  in  the 
cooperage  at  some  time  making  barrels 
and  tierces  for  the  growing  cannery 
business,  but  young  Pat  and  brothers 
Tom  and  Jack  were  coopers  all  their 
lives  in  Astoria.  Pat  and  his  wife,  An¬ 
nie,  took  care  of  father,  John,  and 
brothers  Tom  and  Jack  boarding  them 
in  their  own  home.  The  brothers  lived 
upstairs  in  the  cooper  shop  and  took 
meals  with  Pat’s  family.  Pat  and  Annie 
had  four  children  of  their  own;  Gertie, 
born  in  Canada,  Jim,  an  office  manager 
of  Astoria  Box  Company  moved  to 
Hillsboro,  Oregon  where  there  are 
three  generations  of  Jim  Kearneys 
following  him.  John,  Pat’s  second  son, 
never  married  and  died  in  his  forties. 
He  managed  a  night  club  in  Portland 
for  a  time.  Alice,  the  fourth  child  of  Pat 
and  Annie,  was  a  talented  pianist,  at¬ 
tending  Holy  Names  Academy  and 
marrying  Otto  Owen  one  of  the 
founders  of  Clatsop  County  Historical 
Society.  They  had  three  children,  Ar¬ 
thur,  Charles  and  Patricia.  Arthur  and 
Charles  settled  in  Astoria.  Patricia  Ann 
Owen  attended  Astoria  schools  and 
married  Robert  Hjorten  of  Astoria. 
Shortly  after  their  marriage,  they  mov¬ 
ed  to  Klamath  Falls.  Two  children 
Carol  and  Robert  Jr.  also  live  in  that 
area.  Charles  and  wife  Mary  Van  Horn 
Owen  parented  a  handsome  family  of 
eight  children,  four  of  whom  are  mar¬ 
ried  and  live  in  the  Astoria  area.  A 
tragedy  in  the  family  was  the  loss  of  son 
Tom  in  an  automobile  accident  in  1963. 
Bill  Owens  resides  in  Portland, 
Margaret  in  Beaverton  and  Libby  in 
Longview,  Washington.  Charles  Jr., 
John,  James  and  Mary  Alice  live  in 
Astoria.  Arthur  Owen  is  deceased  but 
his  family  live  in  Clatsop  County.  These 
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are  all  descendants  of  young  Pat 
Kearney  and  his  wife  Annie. 

Anastasia  Kearney,  brought  to 
Astoria  by  her  father,  John,  after  the 
death  of  her  mother,  grew  up  under  the 
loving  care  of  Annie  and  her  brothers. 
She  was  a  very  beautiful  girl  and 
popular  in  Astoria.  She  married  James 
O’Connell  who  became  the  manager  of 
Fisher  Bros.  Company  in  Astoria. 
Stasia  was  married  but  a  few  years 
when  her  husband  died.  Left  a  widow, 
Stasia  then  married  Joseph  O’Connell 
of  Seattle,  a  brother  to  James.  They 
were  not  blessed  with  a  family. 

James  Kearney,  Vince’s  father,  now 
began  his  long  career  in  the  political 
life  of  the  Clatsop  County  community. 
He  joined  the  police  force  in  Astoria  in 
1887  resigning  in  1888  to  try  his  hand 
with  Washington  Cutting  Company  in 
Alaska.  On  returning  to  Astoria  he  was 
appointed  US  Customs  Inspector  in 
1890.  But  it  was  while  helping  out  at  the 
cooper  shop  that  he  first  beheld  his 
future  wife,  Josephine  Leinenweber 
walking  by  the  cooperage  on  her  way  to 
a  music  lesson.  In  the  old  Irish  ver¬ 
nacular  he  “put  the  speak  to  her”  and 
then  began  the  long  (8  years)  courtship. 
They  were  married  November  28,  1895 
Thanksgiving  Day,  in  old  St.  Mary’s 
Church  on  Harrison  after  a  fine  wed¬ 
ding  party  at  Josephine’s  mother’s 
house.  James  continued  to  do  the 
finishing  touches  on  the  house,  “Josie’s 
wedding  present.”  Early  the  next  Spr¬ 
ing  (1896)  Josie  heard  a  dray  wagon 
pull  up  in  front  of  the  house.  She  opened 
the  front  door  to  behold  Uncle  Pat  sit¬ 
ting  up  front  with  the  drayman  and  the 
bed  of  the  wagon  filled  with  furniture, 
bed,  dresser,  commode  and  more. 
“Lock,  stock  and  barrel”  Uncle  Pat  had 
decided  to  move  in  with  the  newlyweds 
without  a  word  of  warning.  But  as  Jim 
later  remarked  to  Sylvia,  “though  Un¬ 
cle  Pat  was  an  uninvited  guest  he 
became  a  cherished  member  of  the 
family.”  Though  retired,  Uncle  Pat 


continued  to  buy  and  sell  real  estate 
around  Astoria  and  with  John  Chitwood 
called  “The  father  of  Coxcomb  Hill”  in 
partnership,  owned  many  choice  lots 
around  town.  At  this  time  the  new 
building  for  North  Pacific  Brewery  (the 
old  fire  station  on  Marine  Drive  in  Up- 
pertown)  was  being  erected.  Jim 
Kearney  was  asked  by  Kopp  and 
Shamberger,  owners,  to  draw  up  plans 
for  the  huge  vats  to  be  installed.  Jim 
asked  his  father’s  help  and  between 
them  the  plans  were  developed. 

In  1899  Jim  was  elected  superinten¬ 
dent  of  streets,  an  elective  position  that 
ran  for  two  years.  He  held  this  position 
being  re-elected  for  three  more  terms. 


Theresa  Kearney 
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Jim  became  chief  of  police  for  two 
years  1912-1914,  resigning  to  accept  the 
position  of  Deputy  District  Sealer  of 
Weights  and  Measures  in  1915.  This 
state-appointed  position  had  him 
travelling  as  far  as  Bend,  Oregon  in  his 
Maxwell  auto.  Each  county  that  he 
served  was  assessed  for  his  wages  in 
the  form  of  warrants  which  would  ar¬ 
rive  each  month.  After  two  years  of  this 
travelling,  Josie  wanted  him  to  work 
closer  to  home  so  he  accepted  a  position 
as  county  road  viewer  or  supervisor 
during  the  building  of  the  road  from 
Seaside  to  Cannon  Beach  1918-1919. 
After  the  completion  of  the  road  Jim 
went  back  to  the  street  superintendent 
job  in  1920  and  held  this  position 
through  the  Astoria  fire  until  1923 
Jim  returned  to  the  cooper  shop 
which  had  escaped  the  fire  and  remain¬ 


ed  there  until  1927  when  his  dear  wife, 
Josephine,  had  a  stroke  and  became  an 
invalid.  She  remained  a  year  in  the 
hospital,  paralyzed  until  her  son,  Vin¬ 
cent  married  Katherine  Sylvia 
Pesonen,  employed  in  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  in  Astoria.  Sylvia  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Peter  and  Kaisa 
Niemi  Pesonen  and  had  four  brothers, 
Paul,  Elmer,  Oliver  and  Walter 
Pesonen,  all  native  Astorians.  Sylvia’s 
father  owned  and  operated  Pesonen 
Mercantile  Co.  on  29th  Street  during 
Sylvia’s  childhood.  Vince  and  Sylvia 
moved  in  with  Vince’s  parents  and 
cared  for  Jim  and  Josephine  for  their 
remaining  years. 

During  all  the  years  of  Jim’s  career, 
he  and  Josie  were  raising  a  family  of 
three  children,  daughter  Theresa,  sons 
Paul  and  Vincent. 


Uncle  Pat  Kearney  with  grandniece  and  nephews 
Theresa,  Paul  and  Vincent.  About  1907. 
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James  and  Josephine  Kearney  with  their  three 
children  Vincent,  Paul  and  Theresa  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  1918. 


Theresa  was  born  in  1898,  attended 
Holy  Names  Academy  in  Astoria, 
graduated  from  Oswego  Normal  School 
at  Marylhurst  and  returned  to  teach  in 
Astoria’s  Taylor  School.  Two  of  her 
pupils  of  that  era  were  Hilda  Houseman 
and  Hannah  Seeborg  who  attest  to  the 
popularity  of  their  young  teacher. 
Theresa  then  joined  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary  at 
Marylhurst,  Oregon.  She  took  the  pro¬ 
fessional  name  of  Sister  Mary  Frances 
Josephine  from  her  parents  names.  She 
taught  many  years  throughout  the 
Oregon  and  Washington  Province  of  the 
Order  and  was  on  the  faculty  of 
Marylhurst  College  as  it  began  in  1930. 
When  the  college  started  a  separate 
normal  school  she  became  its  presi¬ 
dent.  Theresa  died  at  the  convent 
March  4, 1981,  after  a  long  illness  which 
caused  the  loss  of  both  legs  and  much 
suffering.  A  eulogy  by  one  of  her  pupils 
contained  the  loving  tribute,  “We  fully 
believed  51  years  ago  that  Sr.  Franny 


Jo  had  a  direct  person-to-person 
telephone  line  to  God  in  Heaven.” 

Paul  Kearney  born  in  1899  was  well 
known  throughout  his  life  in  Clatsop 
County  and  Oregon.  An  athlete  of 
renown  in  Astoria  High  School  and  Col¬ 
umbia  Club  teams,  he  appears  in  many 
of  the  old  team  pictures.  After  high 
school  he  worked  with  his  Uncle  Chris 
Leinenweber  in  the  fuel  company.  Paul 
enlisted  in  the  army  in  1918  and  was 
sent  to  the  Student  Army  Training 
Corps  at  Oregon  State  College  in  Cor¬ 
vallis.  The  Armistice  was  signed  and 
Paul  returned  to  Astoria.  During  the 
Depression  when  work  was  scarce  Paul 
used  the  fuel  trucks  to  gather  wood  on 
the  beaches  and  sell  the  load  for  $1.00. 
In  1932  he  entered  the  race  for  sheriff  of 
Clatsop  County  losing  out  in  the 
primaries  by  only  52  votes  to  Democrat 
Jack  Burns  a  former  sheriff  who  had 
been  induced  to  run  again  after  being 
out  of  office  for  some  time.  Although  a 
Democrat,  Burns  was  impressed  with 
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Sister  Mary  Frances  Josephine  Feb.  27, 
1898 -March  4,  1981 

Paul  Kearney  as  U.S.  Marshal  in  1958. 


Paul’s  showing  in  the  primaries  and  of¬ 
fered  him  a  job  as  chief  criminal  deputy 
and  Paul  accepted.  In  1936,  with  Burns 
behind  him,  Paul  again  ran  for  sheriff 
and  was  overwhelmingly  elected.  He 
was  then  re-elected  five  times  without 
opposition.  After  an  outstanding  career 
as  sheriff  of  Clatsop  County  which  span¬ 
ned  twenty-two  years  he  was  named  by 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to  the 
position  of  U.S.  Marshall  having  been 
recommended  by  his  good  friend,  Rep. 
Walter  Norblad.  He  assumed  this  post 
Sept.  8, 1958. 

Paul  married  Martha  Wilson,  a 
native  Astorian  of  pioneer  stock.  She 
was  one  of  ten  children  of  the  Wilson 
family.  Her  father  owned  and  operated 
the  Wilson  Shipyards.  Paul  and  Mar¬ 
tha’s  two  children,  educated  in  Astoria 
and  in  Oregon  colleges,  are  Robert 
Kearney,  retired  from  Castle  and 
Cooke  May  1,  1982  after  having  worked 
for  Bumble  Bee  Seafoods  and  later  Cas¬ 
tle  and  Cooke  for  twenty-three  years. 
Robert  married  Virginia  Rooney  and 
the  couple  have  two  children,  Molly 
Patricia  and  Patrick  John  Kearney. 
Molly  is  at  present  earning  her 
master’s  degree  in  child  development 
at  Florida  State  University.  Pat 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Il¬ 
linois  and  received  his  Doctorate  of 
Juris  Prudence  from  American  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Washington  D.C.  where  he  is  now 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Hayt,  Hayt 
and  Landau  in  Rockville,  MD. 

Robert  recalls  his  own  experience  in 
law  enforcement  thus:  “Fortunately, 
Jan,  1951,  I  was  able  to  be  50%  of  the 
Clatsop  County  Sheriff’s  Dept,  due  to  a 
resignation.  There  was  only  one  deputy 
and  one  combination  jailer  and  deputy. 
During  this  time  I  was  able  to  enjoy  a 
busy  (worried  all  the  time)  life  and  to 
learn  more  about  police  work  than  I 
could  have  imagined.  The  sheriff  at 
that  time  handled  all  felony  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  county  and  in  addition  to 
other  duties  both  criminal  and  civil 
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with  a  three  man  department.  I  had  a 
short  background  in  police  work  and 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Portland  Police 
Academy  prior  to  working  for  my 
Dad.” 

Paul  and  Martha’s  daughter,  Susan 
Kearney  grew  up  in  Astoria,  then 
graduated  from  Marylhurst  College, 
married  Robert  Haskins  and  lives  in 
Huntington  Beach,  California.  Susan 
and  Robert  Haskins  have  three 
children.  Robert  Jr.  is  production 
manager  for  a  photography  company. 
Wendy  lives  at  home  and  works  in  Hun¬ 
tington  Beach.  Jill  is  an  assistant 
manager  of  a  Denny’s  Restaurant  in 
Miami,  Florida.  None  of  the  three  has 
married  as  of  this  writing.  These  are 
the  descendants  of  Martha  and  Paul 
Kearney. 

James  Vincent  Kearney  “Vince”  is 
the  third  child  of  Jim  and  Josephine  as 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  Kearney 
story.  Vince  attended  Adair  School,  Ho¬ 
ly  Names  Academy  and  Astoria  High 
School  before  his  college  years  at  Mt. 
Angel.  During  summers,  Vince  worked 
for  Standard  Oil  Company  in  their  ser¬ 
vice  station,  the  first  in  Astoria.  After 
that  Vince  became  a  member  of  the 
main  office  crew  at  Standard  in  Astoria 
and  stayed  with  them  for  43  years  until 
retirement.  Vince  had  a  job  all  during 
the  Depression  and  never  had  to  look 
for  work.  He  and  Sylvia  were  married 
June  10, 1928  and  moved  into  the  family 
home.  Here,  along  with  caring  for 
Vince’s  parents,  the  couple  raised  their 
two  sons.  First  came  Richard  Vincent, 
called  Dick,  who  attended  Astoria 
schools,  went  on  to  Portland  University 
and  served  two  years  in  the  Army  in 
Korea  during  that  war.  Dick  returned 
home  and  continued  his  education  at 
Aerswald  Business  College  in  Seattle 
then  joining.  Westside  Chevrolet  Com¬ 
pany  in  Seattle  where  he  is  employed  at 
present  as  secretary  of  the  company. 

Charles  Philip  Kearney  “Phil”  joined 
the  Marine  Corps  after  the  Korean  War 


ended  and  was  sent  to  Japan  for  duty. 
After  he  returned  he  resumed  his 
studies  graduating  from  Portland 
University  and  receiving  his  doctorate 
at  University  of  Chicago.  Now  Phil  is  a 
professor  and  head  of  the  graduate 
school  at  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor.  Philip  married  Julie  Simmons 
and  they  have  a  daughter  Molly  Susan  a 
graduate  of  Notre  Dame  University  and 
at  present  working  for  the  State  of  Il¬ 
linois  in  the  Department  of  Child  Abuse 

Martha  Wilson,  Nov.  9,  1916  as  she 
sponsored  a  World  War  I  Vessel  at 
Wilson’s  shipyards. 
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James  F.  and  Josephine  Kearney 


James  Kearney  on  his  80th  birthday, 
Oct.  31,  1937.  With  him  are  sons  Paul 
(left)  and  Vincent 


Prevention.  Molly  is  married  to  Dan 
Seeberg  and  they  have  an  infant 
daughter  Kathie  who  is  Vince  and 
Sylvia’s  great  granddaughter. 

Now  the  Leinenweber  story  begins 
with  Josephine  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Theresa  Eckhardt 
Leinenweber.  Henry  was  born  in 
Bavaria,  Germany  in  1836  and  went  to 
the  University  of  Heidelberg  before 
migrating  to  America  in  1861  just  in 
time  to  be  transcripted  into  the  nor¬ 
thern  army  of  the  Civil  War.  A  diary 
kept  by  Henry  during  part  of  his  time  in 
service  tells  of  the  harsh  reality  of  a 
soldier’s  life  without  shoes  to  wear  and 
never  enough  to  eat.  After  the  war 
Henry  moved  west  to  Chicago  and  while 
working  here  met  his  wife  Theresa 
Eckhardt. 

Theresa  was  also  from  Germany  hav¬ 
ing  been  born  in  Dusselldorf-Hanover 
and  migrated  to  Chicago  with  her  fami¬ 
ly.  Henry  and  Theresa  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  four  years  and  had  a  three  year  old 
daughter,  Josephine,  when  the  Chicago 
fire  ravaged  the  city.  The  family  had 
removed  their  furniture  to  a  neighbors 
house  thinking  the  fire  would  destroy 
their  home.  The  fire  destroyed  the 
neighbors  house  and  theirs  was  saved. 
After  the  fire,  a  son  Frank  was  born  in 
Chicago  and  then  Henry  decided  to 
move  farther  west.  Henry’s  brother 
Christian  had  left  years  before  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Astoria,  Oregon.  He  had  a  pro¬ 
sperous  tannery  there  and  wanted 
Henry  to  join  him.  Henry  and  Theresa 
with  two  small  children  arrived  in 
Astoria  and  joined  the  Christian 
Leinenwebers,  and  soon  added  to  their 
family  three  more  little  ones,  Chris, 
Henry  and  Alfred. 

When  Josephine  was  seven  years  old 
her  father  Henry  Leinenweber  was 
drowned  off  a  skow  between  Upper  and 
Middle  Astoria  on  the  Columbia  River. 
He  had  gone  to  town  with  his  supply 
money  and  purchased  the  goods.  While 
returning,  wearing  heavy  leather  boots, 
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he  fell  overboard  and  sank  out  of  sight. 
Theresa  was  a  young  widow  with  four 
small  children,  pregnant  with  the  fifth 
and  no  income.  She  immediately  open¬ 
ed  her  home  as  a  boarding  house  and 
managed  to  survive. 

A  few  years  later,  one  of  her 
boarders,  Christopher  Herman 
Gramms  became  her  husband  and 
father  to  her  five  children.  To  this  fami¬ 
ly  came  five  more  little  Gramms  name¬ 
ly:  Otto,  Herman,  Marie,  Leo  and 
Theresa.  The  children  grew  up  and 
became  fine  citizens  of  Astoria, 
Oregon,  all  except  Herman  who  died  in 
infancy.  Josephine,  of  course,  married 
James  Kearney  and  lived  in  his  wed¬ 
ding  gift  house  until  her  death  there  in 
1932.  Her  brother  Frank  Leinenweber 
was  a  self  educated  man  who  passed 
the  Oregon  Bar  to  become  a  fine  lawyer 
and  then  district  attorney  for  Clatsop 
County.  He  married  Hilma  Johnson  and 
the  couple  lived  all  of  their  lives  in 
Astoria.  Christian  Chris  Leinenweber 
first  owned  and  operated  City  Fuel  and 
Transfer  Company  and  was  soon  ap¬ 
pointed  Clatsop  county  chairman  for 
the  Fish  Commission.  He  owned  three 
trucks  for  his  business  which  carried 
the  boxes  or  shucks  for  shipping  fish. 
Later  Chris  entered  politics  and 
became  senator  representing  Clatsop 
County  in  Salem,  Oregon. 

Christian  Leinenweber’s  children 
are:  Henry,  a  well-known  Astorian, 
who  with  his  wife  Lillian  Olson 
Leinenweber  lives  in  a  beautifully 
groomed  house  and  gardens  on  Irving 
Avenue.  Henry  began  his  career  in 
Astoria  working  with  his  father  in  the 
fuel  company  often  driving  a  shuck 
truck.  Then  began  his  position  with  the 
Fish  Commission  on  the  launch 
OREGON  and  the  Van  Camp  Packing 
Co.  until  its  closure.  Henry  worked  a 
few  years  for  Puusti  and  Company  until 
his  retirement.  Lillian  and  Henry  have 
two  children;  Joanne  Leinenweber 
Webb  and  Jack  Leinenweber  presently 


Theresa  Eckhart  (Leinenweber) 
Gramms 


Josephine  Leinenweber  Kearney  about 
1880. 
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located  in  Texas. 

Second  child  of  Christian  Leinen- 
weber  is  Louise,  who  worked  many 
years  in  the  Clatsop  County  Cour¬ 
thouse.  She  married  Frank  Francisco- 
vich,  a  lawyer  who  also  became  a 
senator  from  Clatsop  County.  Their 
children  are:  Louise,  Gerald  and  Frank 
Jr.  Frances  Leinenweber  worked  for 
her  brother-in-law  Frank  Francisco- 
vich  in  his  Law  office  while  he  lived  in 
Astoria.  She  remained  single. 

Of  Henry  and  Alfred  Leinenweber, 
Josephine’s  younger  brothers,  Henry 
was  also  drowned  in  the  Columbia  in  an 
accident  much  like  that  of  his  father. 
He  was  21  years  old  returning  to  Upper- 
town  in  a  boat  at  night.  Alfred  worked 
with  his  brother  Chris  in  the  fuel  com¬ 
pany  while  it  was  in  business.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Florence  True  and  had  a  ten  year 
stint  as  driver  of  Hose  Wagon  #3  in  the 
Fire  Dept.  He  owned  Astoria  Feed  Co. 
and  later  moved  to  Portland  and  bought 
a  livery  and  feed  stable  there.  Two 
daughters  were  born  to  Alfred  and 


Josephine  Leinenweber  Kearney  and 
Kearney,  Nov.  28,  1895. 


Florence.  They  became  Eloise  Beemer 
and  Marjorie  Martin  by  marriage.  The 
family  later  returned  and  remained  in 
Astoria. 

The  five  Gramms  children  with  the 
exception  of  Herman,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  4  years,  stayed  in  Astoria. 

Otto  Gramms  lived  in  Astoria  for  92 
years.  The  history  of  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  has  Otto’s  picture  and  his  story  as 
one  of  the  early  firemen  in  town.  He 
joined  the  U.S.  Post  Office  and  became 
a  mail  carrier  delivering  mail  twice  a 
day  on  his  route  way  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  above  14th  Street  which  he  walked 
from  the  post  office.  Otto  married  Ber¬ 
tha  Morton  and  they  were  blessed  with 
three  lovely  daughters,  Beryl  Gramms 
Cook,  Dorothy  Gramms  Reilly  and 
Grace  who  married  Don  Goodall.  Marie 
Gramms  Smith  moved  with  her  hus¬ 
band  to  Weiser,  Idaho  where  they  rais¬ 
ed  five  sons,  Gilbert,  Herman,  Vernal, 
Robert  and  Roger.  All  the  boys  except 
Robert  served  in  World  War  II  and  now 
live  in  Idaho. 

Anastasia 
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C.  A.  Leinenweber 


Alfred  Leinenweber 


Otto  H.  Gramms 


H.  B.  Leinenweber 
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Fun  at  the  beach  with  the  Kearney,  Leinenweber,  and 
Gramms  family  back  in  about  1905.  These  photos  were 
probably  taken  at  Seaside.  Patrick  N.  Kearney  ap¬ 
pears  in  both  pictures  and  is  marked  with  an  X.  In  the 
photo  below,  the  other  X  marks  Grandma 
(Leinenweber)  Gramms.  All  photos  in  this  article 
unless  otherwise  marked  were  provided  by  members 
of  the  Kearney  family. 
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Leo  Gramms  was  a  World  War  I 
veteran  who  came  back  to  Astoria.  He 
was  quite  an  athlete  and  prize  fighter  in 
his  youth.  He  married  Bessie  Sexton 
and  later  upon  her  death  remarried. 
His  second  wife  is  Peggy  Hyde.  Leo  had 
no  children.  Leo  drove  Consolidated 
Freight  Lines  truck  between  Astoria 
and  Portland. 

Theresa  Gramms,  the  youngest  of  the 
Christopher  Herman  and  Theresa 
Leinenweber  Gramms  children  was  a 
well  known  business  woman  in  Astoria. 
She  was  first  employed  as  stenographer 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  than  a 
secretary  to  her  brother  Frank 
Leinenweber  when  he  became  district 


attorney.  Theresa  married  Leo  Furney 
who  was  manager  for  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance.  Leo  and  Theresa  opened  one 
of  the  first  real  estate  offices  in  Astoria 
and  were  most  successful  in  that 
business.  In  later  years  as  nephew 
Vince  drove  Theresa  around  town  she 
would  point  with  pride  to  the  many 
houses  which  she  had  handled  in  sales. 
Theresa  gave  up  her  job  to  care  for  her 
mother  until  her  death  in  1930.  Then  she 
resumed  the  real  estate  business  with 
her  husband  Leo.  Theresa  lived  a  long 
life  and  passed  away  in  1981  at  age  90 
years. 

Of  the  original  Kearney-Leinenweber 
families  Vincent  Kearney  and  Henry 
Leinenweber  are  living  in  Astoria. 


The  ad  below  appeared  in  the  1905  Astoria  Regatta 
Souvenir  Booklet  and  features  a  rare  photograph  of 
Charles  Wirkkala,  proprietor  of  The  Louvre,  once  one 
of  the  most  famous  entertainment  palaces  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 


Vaudeville 

Monster  Bill  This  Week 

PROGRAMME 

MAGGIK  GRACLY 

Descriptive  Vocaiist  in  Illustrated  Song 

ALLIE  DKLMAR 

Character  Soubrette 

VIC  I J  AVIS 

I'eerless  Dancer 

FAY  I  YES  I  A  K 

Seric-Comic  Artist 

MISS  BROWN 

I nstrumental  Soloist 

MOVING  PICTURES  ILLUSTRATED  SONGS 

10  BIG  ACTS  10 

THE  LOUVRE 

CHAS.  WIRKKALA,  PROP. 

Astor  and  Seventh  Sts.,  ASTORIA,  ORE. 
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Oregon 

Shipwrecks 
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t  MARSHALL  AND  "OREGON  SHIPWRECKS" 


“Must”  reading  for  any  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Society  member  is 
Don  Marshall’s  new  book,  “Oregon 
Shipwrecks.”  In  this,  his  latest  work, 
Don  tells  numerous  untold  tales  about 
many  of  the  ships  wrecked  along  the 


Oregon  coastline  during  the  past 
several  hundred  years,  covering 
everything  from  the  famous  Beeswax 
ship  to  the  wrecking  of  the  Peter 
Iredale.  And,  incidentally,  isn’t  that  a 
photo  of  the  Peter  Iredale  on  the  cover? 

Don’s  first  book,  “California  Ship¬ 
wrecks,”  was  published  in  1978  and 
covers  many  of  the  shipping  disasters 
along  the  California  coastline  from 
Mexico  to  the  Oregon  line. 

Don  and  his  wife  Johna  are  not 
natives  of  Clatsop  County  but  Don  has 
managed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  Socie¬ 
ty,  becoming  in  a  few  short  years  one  of 
its  most  prominent  members.  Featured 
at  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Society,  Don  gave  an  interesting  and  il- 
uminating  talk  on  Oregon  ship¬ 
wrecks. 

Before  arriving  in  Clatsop  County,  he 
led  an  exciting  life  as  a  Los  Angeles 
police  officer,  a  World  War  II  marine, 
and  a  Korean  War  army  man.  He  has 
studied  geology  and  archaeology,  and 
has  been  a  teacher  of  English  to  Asians 
and  other  foreign  students.  He  has  also 
been  a  bar  owner,  a  government 
surplus  dealer,  a  SCUBA  diver,  and  an 
editor. 

Don  and  his  wife,  Johna,  live  in  one  of 
Astoria’s  historic  homes  and  anyone 
lucky  enough  to  be  invited  there  could 
spend  hours  browsing  through  Don’s 
extensive  collection  of  momentos,  war 
sovenirs,  citations  and  awards,  and 
historical  relics. 

And  what  is  he  going  to  do  next?  Well, 
first  California  shipwrecks,  and  now 
Oregon  shipwrecks  have  appeared  in 
book  form.  Logically,  one  should  look 
north  and  also  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  Don  brings  out  a  third  book,  this 
one  hopefully  on  Washington  ship¬ 
wrecks. 
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Cornelius  “Neal”  Hunt  and  Sophia  Armstrong  Hunt, 
married  in  1903,  purchased  property  from  the  Coffey 
family,  which  then  became  known  as  the  Hunt 
homestead.  They  enlarged  the  small  house  through  the 
years  as  their  four  children  were  born  there,  William 
J.,  Gertrude,  Nora,  and  Sophia.  Mrs.  Riddle  mentioned 
the  Hunts  as  her  neighbors. 

(Photo  courtesy  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hunt) 
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THE  DIARY  OF  MARY  RIDDLE 
OF  SVENSEN 


This  article.  Part  3,  is  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
Diary  of  Mary  Riddle  of  Svensen.  It  has  been  compiled 
and  edited  from  the  original  diary  by  Vera  Whitney 
Gault. 


THE  YEAR  1911 

Jan.  28, 1911 :  I  was  over  at  Hills  twice 
today.  Margaret  is  not  well,  and  little 
Genevieve  is  very  sick.  I  hear  Mr. 
Svensen  is  failing. 

Jan.  31,  1911:  I  went  to  see  Mr. 
Svensen  today.  He  looks  like  a  mere 
skeleton,  so  poor,  so  white.  Mrs.  Olson 
has  been  sick  a  long  time.  Billy  Arm¬ 
strong  has  sold  his  place  where  Mr.  Mit¬ 
chell  is  living,  and  Ferd  Fisher  has  sold 
his  farm  up  on  the  hill  —  that  fine  new 
house  and  all. 

Feb.  5,  1911:  Mr.  Svenson  died  last 
night.  They  have  taken  him  to  Astoria 
to  get  him  ready  to  bury.  I  went  down 
there  this  afternoon.  The  day  was  terri¬ 
ble.  I  want  to  get  to  bed  early  now,  so  I 
can  get  up  early  to  go  to  Mr.  Svenson’s 
funeral.  Poor,  little  Genevieve  is  so  bad 
that  I  sat  with  her  most  of  the  day. 


Feb.  7,  1911:  I  came  home  from  Mr. 
Svenson’s  funeral.  I  have  never  seen  so 
few  people  at  the  funeral  of  any  old  set¬ 
tler  as  was  out  today  at  Mr.  Svenson’s 
funeral.  The  day  was  not  bad  either. 

Feb.  8,  1911:  Poor,  dear,  little 
Genevieve,  she  is  at  rest  tonight.  She 
died  today  at  half  past  one  after  such  a 
long,  hard  spell.  Poor  Margaret,  if  she 
could  only  get  better  now.  I  hope  she 
will  as  soon  as  little  Genevieve  is  put 
away  nicely. 

Mar.  30, 1911 :  I  went  to  Hills  and  done 
up  the  milk  work  and  the  churning,  for 
Margaret  is  still  in  the  Portland 
hospital.  Mrs.  Niemi  came  to  get  some 
flower  roots,  so  did  Mrs.  Humasti.  To¬ 
day  was  white  with  frost. 

Apr.  28,  1911:  I  have  just  come  in 
from  Hills,  where  we  all  met  after  a 
long,  sorrowful  day,  for  we  buried  poor 
Margaret  this  afternoon.  The  funeral 
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was  a  nice  one  —  not  a  mistake  in 
anything.  The  flowers  were  just  grand. 

June  6,  1911 :  I  got  up  early  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  went  to  tend  Mrs.  Amberg’s 
bees.  Then  I  heard  that  Ackersteadt’s 
house  had  burned,  so  I  went  right  over 
there.  I  found  them  quite  comfortable. 
They  had  tents  put  up  and  bedsteads  set 
up.  People  have  been  very  good  to 
them,  giving  them  lots  of  things,  but  oh, 
how  bad  to  lose  everything  in  just  a  few 
minutes. 

July  8,  1911:  Poor  George  Hill  is  lay¬ 
ing  in  the  hospital  tonight  with  a  broken 
leg.  He  broke  it  early  this  morning 
while  getting  logs  out  to  the  mill.  Mr. 
Hurley  said  he  took  the  setting  of  it  just 
fine  —  didn’t  take  chloriform  or 
anything. 

July  12,  1911:  I  had  a  letter  from  Ada 
today.  She  has  lost  her  little  Willie.  He 
died  on  the  same  day  that  George  broke 
his  leg. 

Aug.  30,  1911:  Now  I  have  been  to 
Astoria  to  see  the  sights  of  the  great 
Centennial  Celebration.  I  saw  some 
nice  things  and  the  great  play,  The 
Bridge  of  the  Gods.  It  was  surely  a  fine 
play.  I  got  tired  walking  around  so 
much,  but  it  was  surely  worth  the  trou¬ 
ble.  I  went  down  to  Mrs.  Coe’s  tonight, 
but  she  was  not  home  from  Portland 
where  she  went  to  see  a  doctor.  She  is 
surely  failing  fast. 

Oct.  10, 1911 :  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  write 
tonight  that  we  are  now  sure  of  a  church 
in  our  settlement.  Men  were  clearing 
off  the  lot  today.  We  can  buy  the  old 
schoolhouse  and  move  it  across  the 
road  on  the  lot  that  I  gave  the  Church 
fifteen  years  ago. 

Oct.  16,  1911.  I  came  home  last  night 
from  Gearhart  Park  where  I  went 
Thursday  to  attend  the  fair.  I  have 
never  seen  such  vegetables  in  any  coun¬ 
ty  fair.  I  went  one  day  to  Seaside  to  see 
Mrs.  Spencer  and  little  Lena.  We  spent 
lots  of  time  on  the  beach. 

Dec.  24,  1911:  Now  I  have  been 
reading  till  my  eyes  hurt,  and  I  can’t 


see  any  more.  I  went  to  the  new  church 
this  afternoon.  It  is  the  first  time  we 
had  Sunday  School  and  meeting  in  it 
since  the  house  was  moved  over  and  fix¬ 
ed  up.  The  house  was  beautiful  clean 
and  painted  new  all  inside. 

(This  section  begins  the  last 
of  Mrs.  Riddle’s  twelve  books 
of  hand-written  diaries.) 

Christmas  night  1911:  Now  I  will 
begin  this  new  book,  and  it  is  a  big  one, 
twice  as  many  pages  as  my  other  ones. 
I  have  wrote  so  many  years  and  will 
keep  on  till  the  end  of  my  life,  be  that 
long  or  short.  It  can’t  be  very  long,  for  I 
am  most  72  years  old,  so  I  have  lived  a 
good,  long  life  already.  I  have  spent  this 
Christmas  very  pleasantly.  I  spent  the 
day  with  Mr.  Rose’s  family.  Mrs.  Rose 
had  a  very  fine  Christmas  dinner.  They 
had  Guy  and  Nelia  (Rose)  there, 
George  Hills  and  Walter  Stacy,  Mrs. 
Spencer,  and  myself.  Just  a  pleasant, 
little  party.  This  evening  after  supper,  I 
went  down  to  visit  Mrs.  Coe.  She  fell 
down  yesterday  and  hurt  herself. 

THE  YEAR  1912 

Now  it  is  January  1st,  as  it  is  20 
minutes  past  midnight.  Fannie  and  I 
have  stayed  up  to  hear  the  bells  from 
Astoria,  but  we  failed  to  hear  them 
tonight  for  some  cause.  Maybe  the  wind 
carried  the  sound  away  from  us  .  .  . 
Now  we  have  a  new  church  house,  for 
which  I  am  very  thankful  to  God.  There 
have  been  many  new  settlers  come  in 
the  last  year  —  many  new  houses  made. 
The  big,  new  store  was  made  this  year. 
Now  we  cannot  know  what  the  next 
year  will  be  for  us,  but  only  God’s  will 
be  done. 

Jan.  20,  1912:  This  evening  is  warm 
and  still.  Mrs.  Ward  and  Mrs.  Burnside 
from  Burnside  Point  came  out  today. 
Bessie  Ward  from  Knappa  was  here. 
She  came  down  to  be  at  the  organizing 
of  the  Pocahontas  Lodge  here  at  the 
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Hall.  I  have  been  fixing  up  my  seed 
peas  today  getting  them  ready  to  sell. 

Jan.  28, 1912:  I  went  to  Sunday  School 
this  afternoon,  then  on  down  to  see  Mrs. 
Coe.  She  is  feeling  very  bad.  George 
Hills  went  to  see  Jimmie  Ross  yester¬ 
day.  He  has  been  bleeding  from  the 
lungs,  which  means  that  dread  disease 
consumption.  Oh  horror,  to  think  that 
boy  must  go  so  young,  just  in  his  young 
manhood. 

Feb.  16,  1912:  Now  I  have  got  home 
after  two  weeks  visit  in  Seaside,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Warrenton  and  Astoria.  I  never 
had  a  nicer  time  in  my  life.  I  stayed 
with  Mrs.  Spencer  for  one  week. 
Seaside  is  building  so  fast.  I  visited 
Mrs.  Fisher  and  Mrs.  Clark,  and  the 
Ernest  Coffey  family.  Then  I  came  on 
to  Warrenton  and  visited  Hugo  Coffey’s 
folks.  Then  I  came  to  Astoria  and 
stayed  the  night  with  Danny  Ross’s 
family.  Poor  Jimmie  is  sick  and  weak 
and  white.  They  fear  he  has  consump¬ 
tion.  I  have  made  some  sage  tea  to  send 
to  Addie  Ross  for  Jimmie’s  night 
sweats. 

(The  following  entries  show  how 
much  Mrs.  Riddle’s  attitude  has  chang¬ 
ed  with  the  years.  In  1887,  she  had  writ¬ 
ten,  “This  place  is  fit  only  for  animals.” 

Mar.  1, 1912:  I  read  of  awful  snow  and 
windstorms  all  over  the  eastern  states 
and  some  deaths.  I  guess  I’m  glad  I  live 
in  Oregon. 

Mar.  10,  1912:  Sister  Emmeline 
writes  of  the  long  hard  winter  in 
Oklahoma  with  much  suffering  on  ac¬ 
count  of  three  years  of  crop  failures.  It 
makes  my  heart  ache.  How  thankful 
are  we  who  live  in  a  land  of  plenty  and  a 
warm,  comfortable  place. 

Mar.  31,  1912:  Now  the  month  is  end¬ 
ed.  We  have  had  some  good  weather; 
some  bad.  I  am  thankful  that  it  has  not 
been  as  bad  as  the  whole  east  country 
that  has  had  storms  and  cold.  I  think 
Oregon  has  the  best,  most  even  climate 
in  the  whole  world.  I  am  glad  I  live  in 
Oregon  where  flowers  bloom  most  the 


The  original  Hunt  family  home,  now 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J. 
Hunt,  still  stands  a  little  back  of  their 
residence  on  Hunt  Road  off  Market 
Road  near  the  Svensen  store.  The  old 
house  is  now  occupied  by  William 
Ritter.  This  picture  was  taken  during 
the  snowstorm  of  1965. 

(Courtesy  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hunt) 

whole  year  round.  My  flowers  are  a 
blaze  of  beauty  today,  only  they  are 
weedy. 

Apr.  14,  1912:  Maggie  Sold  came  this 
afternoon.  She  tells  that  Jake  and 
George  Sold  are  moving  back  from 
Portland.  It  seems  they  have  got  tired 
of  town  life. 

Apr.  19,  1912:  I  have  spent  the  even¬ 
ing  reading  about  the  great  Titanic 
wreck.  It  is  the  most  awful  thing  that 
has  happened  in  years  —  if  ever.  I  went 
to  the  station  and  saw  Mrs.  Svensen. 
She  is  very  sad  over  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Svensen’s  business.  I  do  pity  her. 

May  14,  1912:  I  went  to  Astoria  today 
to  Walter  Stacy’s  wedding.  They  went 
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to  Portland  tonight. 

June  24, 1912  (Sunday) :  This  has  been 
one  of  the  days  when  the  road  has  been 
a  line  of  people  passing  —  horsemen, 
footmen,  wagons,  buggies  —  and  one 
automobile  —  the  first  automobile  ever 
to  come  up  this  road. 

Aug.  3-5,  1912:  Now  I  have  finished 
doing  some  cooking,  for  tomorrow  is 
our  picnic  dinner  at  the  church,  when 
we  will  have  our  church  dedicated  .  .  . 
The  day  was  lovely  for  our  meeting. 
There  were  three  ministers  there  and 
the  Bishop.  Not  many  churches  have 
the  honor  of  having  the  Bishop  at  their 
dedication. 

Aug.  26,  28,  1912:  Of  all  the  crowds 
that  ever  visited  Svensen,  it  was  the 
crowd  at  the  picnic  yesterday  (Sunday) 
There  was  between  2500  and  3000  out. 


There  was  three  special  trains,  one  hun¬ 
dred  small  launches  and  two  large 
steamers  brought  them  .  .  .  Today  I 
went  to  Astoria  in  Mr.  Dunsmore’s 
boat.  It  was  the  second  day  of  the 
Regatta.  There  was  some  pretty  boat 
racing  and  a  big  crowd.  The  day  was 
fine. 

Oct.  29,  1912:  There  have  been  two 
days  of  rain  —  such  a  lot  of  water.  The 
plank  road  is  floating.  Right  now  I  had 
to  stop  and  light  the  lantern  for  Rena 
Matson  to  have  to  go  down  the  muddy 
hill  road.  It  is  dark  as  a  dungeon  out 
tonight.  The  road  is  fearful  bad.  So 
many  four-horse  teams  go  over  it  with 
heavy  loads  of  cement  to  build  the 
water  dam.  There  has  been  a  straight 
stream  of  these  big  teams  passing  over 
it  since  May,  about  five  months  now. 


Second  store  at  Svensen  Landing,  about  1912.  Owners 
were  William  Armstrong  and  his  sister,  Sophia  Hunt 
Armstrong,  mother  of  William  J.  Armstrong  now 
living  on  the  Hunt  homestead.  Uncle  Bill  Armstrong 
owned  the  first  car  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  the  local 
pride  and  joy,  but  came  to  an  early  demise  when  Bill 
left  it  parked  on  the  railroad  track  and  the  next  train 
cut  it  in  two. 

Courtesy  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hunt 
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These  big  teams  are  spoiling  our  road, 
breaking  up  the  planks  and  mixing  the 
mud. 

Nov.  24, 1912:  I  went  to  Sunday  School 
this  afternoon  and  preaching,  but  oh,  I 
have  no  satisfaction  from  it.  I  can’t 
hear  or  understand  half  of  what  they 
say.  It’s  all  a  big  roar  that  makes  my 
head  hurt  and  makes  me  seasick.  Sam 
McIntyre  was  in  this  morning.  He  told 
me  that  Mrs.  Yost  Haglund  is  hurt  very 
bad  from  a  runaway  team. 

Nov.  28,  1912:  I  spent  the  day  with 
Sam  McIntyre  and  his  dear,  old 
mother.  We  had  such  a  fine  visit.  Albert 
McIntyre’s  family  was  there,  such  a 
good  friendly  feeling  around  the  table. 
Walter  Stacy  and  Lyddie  spent  their 
day  in  Astoria.  This  is  Walter’s  birth¬ 
day  —  24  years  old,  and  Albert  McIn¬ 
tyre  is  38  years  old  today. 

THE  YEAR  1913 

(The  winter  months  were  wet  and 
stormy.  Mrs.  Riddle’s  health  was  fail¬ 
ing  so  that  she  could  not  walk  as  well  as 
she  did.  She  had  bad  colds  and  ex¬ 
cruciating  pain  in  her  eyes,  but  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  chronicle  the  events  of  the  set¬ 
tlement.) 

Feb.  19,  1913:  Poor  Karl  Ross  was 
struck  down  suddenly  —  only  sick  a  few 
days.  There  was  a  large  crowd  at  his 
funeral.  The  flowers  were  pretty.  We  all 
went  up  in  boats  and  got  back  in  good 
time.  My  back  is  hurting  awfully.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  see  Mrs.  Coe,  but  just 
couldn’t  walk.  Rolf  Vinson  spaded  some 
in  my  garden. 

Apr.  3,  1913:  I  have  just  come  in  from 
Mrs.  Hurley’s  where  I  was  tending  her 
baby  while  she  went  down  to  Mrs.  Mat¬ 
son’s.  Mrs.  Matson’s  baby  got  in  the 
creek  and  drowned  this  evening.  I  can’t 
walk  that  far,  so  I  have  to  set  here  and 
not  help  any. 

July  4,  1913:  Now  the  big  celebration 
is  done.  I  didn’t  go  to  the  picnic,  but 
stayed  the  day  with  Mrs.  Coe.  I  went 


down  and  got  us  some  ice  cream  and 
brought  it  to  Mrs.  Coe’s  and  we  took  our 
time  eating  it.  The  big  donkey  that  the 
men  had  up  building  the  dam  was  taken 
out  by  here  today.  They  are  done 
building  the  great  dam,  took  about  a 
year  and  a  half  to  do  it. 

Oct.  14,  1913:  I  went  to  Gearhart 
Saturday  to  the  Fair  —  came  home  the 
same  day.  I  went  to  the  store  this  morn¬ 
ing  —  came  back  by  Mrs.  Coe’s,  then 
went  to  Sam  McIntyre’s,  then  back  to 
Mrs.  Coe’s,  took  her  washing  off  the  line 
and  folded  it  ready  to  iron.  I  have  been 
to  visit  Mrs.  Hunt  —  had  not  been  there 
for  a  year.  They  have  made  some  nice 
improvements. 

Nov.  24,  1913:  Now  I  have  bad  news  to 
write.  I  have  been  over  to  Mrs. 
Ackersteadt’s  today.  He  is  laying  a  cor¬ 
pse  tonight.  He  died  suddenly  yesterday 
afternoon.  Just  fell  dead  at  his  work 
where  he  was  sawing  off  a  log.  I  feel  so 
sorry  for  her  and  the  children. 

Nov.  25,  1913:  Now  of  all  the  bad  days 
for  us  to  go  to  Knappa  to  Johnny 
Ackersteadt’s  funeral.  The  rain  just 
poured  down  while  they  were  burying 
him.  I  have  never  seen  such  mud  put  in¬ 
to  a  grave. 

Dec.  15,  1913:  I  went  down  to  Mrs. 
Coe’s  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Birdie  for 
her.  There  are  three  tents  below  Mrs. 
Coe’s  where  the  surveyors  are  camped 
laying  out  a  road  from  Astoria  to  Port¬ 
land.  There  is  17  men  and  two  women 
there. 

THE  YEAR  1914 

Jan.  1, 1914:  I  have  stayed  in  all  day.  I 
didn’t  feel  I  could  walk  out,  even  to  my 
nearest  neighbors.  I  got  out  my  post 
card  box  and  looked  them  all  over  — 
then  didn’t  get  half  done. 

(Mrs.  Riddle  wrote  very  little  during 
the  winter  months.  She  spent  much 
time  caring  for  Mrs.  Coe.  George  Coe 
died  in  a  Salem  hospital.  She  went  to 
Knappa  to  his  funeral.  “He  was  a  Red- 
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man,  so  the  whole  Lodge  turned  out  to 
bury  him.”) 

Apr.  4,  1914:  I  got  me  some  dinner  to¬ 
day  for  the  first  time  in  several  days. 
Nothing  tastes  good  —  most  everything 
tastes  bitter.  Mrs.  Svensen  is  very  sick. 
The  doctor  visited  her  this  morning. 
Her  sister,  Mrs.  Nerenberg,  is  with  her. 
Her  brother,  Gust  Fisher,  came  up  to¬ 
day  to  see  her. 

May  7,  1914:  I  have  been  very  busy 
visiting  with  Ada  Church.  She  came  in 
on  me  all  unexpected  last  Monday 
afternoon.  How  strange  she  seemed  to 
me.  I  didn’t  know  her  at  all.  She  has 
grown  so  much  stouter  and  larger.  We 
have  been  very  busy  visiting.  (Ada 
stayed  for  three  weeks) . 

June  1,  1914:  Decoration  Day  made  a 
lot  of  work  for  me.  Mrs.  Havird  came 
home  from  Knappa  with  me,  went  back 
on  the  evening  train.  Yesterday  (May 
31),  I  went  to  Mrs.  Svensen’s  funeral. 
There  was  very  few  that  went. 

Aug.  11,  1914:  I  came  up  from  Mrs. 
Coe’s  this  evening.  I  have  been  home 


Cornelia  Coe 


only  one  night  in  two  weeks  staying 
with  Mrs.  Coe.  Now  the  papers  are  fill¬ 
ed  with  all  the  awful  war  news. 
Thousands  are  killed.  It  seems  that  all 
the  nations  in  the  world  are  going  mad. 

Aug.  23,  1914:  Today  Birdie  McIntyre 
made  a  long  walk  out  through  the  new 
highway  they  are  building  from  Astoria 
to  Portland.  Our  county  road  is  being 
improved  greatly  too.  They  are  grading 
and  rocking  it  up  from  Svensen.  What  a 
change  it  is  from  35  years  ago  when  I 
first  came  in  here.  Then  we  had  to  just 
creep  through  trails  hacked  out  through 
solid  green  timber.  Now  they  are  get¬ 
ting  the  gravel  on  as  fast  as  they  can. 

Nov.  3,  1914:  I  went  to  the  station  to¬ 
day  to  vote.  This  was  my  first  vote  .  .  . 
Now  I  read  that  Prohibition  carried  in 
Oregon  —  no  more  whiskey  after  next 
year! 

Dec.  24,  Christmas  Eve:  A  year  ago  I 
wrote  I  was  staying  with  Mrs.  Coe.  Now 
a  year  later,  she  is  still  living,  a  perfect 
invalid. 

THE  YEARS  1915-1923 

Jan.  16, 1915:  Now  I  have  been  to  Mrs. 
Coe’s  eleven  times  already  this  month. 
I  have  never  seen  so  much  clearing  of 
land  as  is  being  done  this  winter.  Mr. 
Matson  is  clearing  that  bad  looking  lot 
between  here  and  his  barn.  All  along 
the  road  to  Svensen,  the  clearing  is  be¬ 
ing  done.  The  Finns  have  got  a  donkey 
engine  clearing  now.  Mr.  Johnson  has  it 
on  his  place  now. 

Feb.  24,  1915:  Now  I  have  been  to  see 
Mrs.  McIntyre  this  afternoon.  Dear,  old 
lady,  she  has  been  sick.  Sam  is  most 
working  himself  to  death  trying  to  dig 
ditches  to  drain  his  land.  He  carried  a 
lot  of  eggs  to  the  store.  He  only  got  18$  a 
dozen,  which  is  very  cheap  for  this  time 
of  year.  Seaside  is  having  a  great 
epidemic  of  small  pox. 

March  1,  9,  11,  1915:  I  see  Charley 
Carlson’s  new  house  going  up  right  off 
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on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  old  Hall.  I 
see  there  is  a  new  store  in  the  old  Hall 
.  .  .  Poor  little  Bertha  Coe  died  last 
night  after  a  long  period  of  suffering 
.  .  .  We  buried  poor  Bertha  today.  There 
was  a  lot  out  to  the  funeral. 

March  20,  1915:  Now  I  have  put  in  a 
sad  week  between  hope  and  fear.  I 
sometimes  hope  my  eyes  will  get  bet¬ 
ter,  but  I  fear  they  won’t.  Some  women 
came  in  this  afternoon,  but  I  could  not 
see  their  faces  to  know  who  they  were. 
Willard  Coe  came  up  awhile.  He  has  a 
broken  wrist  and  can’t  do  anything. 

Mar.  25,  1915:  My  eyes  are  so  bad  I 
can’t  see  to  do  anything  as  I  ought. 
When  I  write  this  I  can’t  see  it  after  it  is 
written.  I  suppose  I  will  soon  forget  how 
to  write. 

Mar.  30,  1915:  Now  I  have  made  the 
walk  down  to  see  Mrs.  Coe.  She  is  very 
bad.  It  seems  the  end  is  drawing  near 
very  fast  now.  It  was  a  hard  trip  for  me. 
I  got  a  letter  today  from  sister  Emeline, 
but  could  not  read  a  word  of  it.  Mrs. 
Hurley  read  it  for  me.  God  help  me.  I 
just  sit  holding  my  hands  in  idleness. 

Apr.  5,  1915:  Now  I  have  just  got 
home  from  Mrs.  Coe’s  where  I  went  last 
night.  She  died  this  morning  at  six 
o’clock  after  laying  unconscious  all  day 
and  night.  Poor,  old  soul,  she  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  long  time  —  over  two  years.  I 
went  to  Mrs.  Coe’s  to  spend  the  day,  but 
I  can’t  sit  up  nights  any  more.  I  hope  it 
won’t  rain  for  the  funeral  tomorrow. 

Apr.  10, 1915:  Now  it  has  been  several 
days  since  I  wrote  a  line.  I  stayed  the 
night  of  the  funeral  with  Birdie  and  Ber¬ 
tha.  That  evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Worsley  stopped  to  have  me  go  home 
with  them.  I  stayed  two  nights  and 
came  home  this  morning.  My  good 
friends  are  trying  to  make  my  life  as 
pleasant  as  possible. 

(Mrs.  Riddle  visited  occulists  in 
Astoria  and  Portland,  but  none  offered 
any  hope  of  restoring  her  sight.  She  ap¬ 
parently  could  discern  objects  outdoors 
better  than  in  the  house,  so  she  had 


some  satisfaction  in  working  in  her 
garden  and  walking  to  the  neighbors 
who  would  read  to  her. ) 

May  11,  1915,  Sunday  evening:  Now  I 
have  got  my  supper  over  and  will  write 
a  few  lines  —  the  last  in  my  life  if  I  don’t 
get  to  seeing  better  than  I  do  now.  I 
have  not  had  much  hope  since  the  first 
blind  morning,  March  12,  two  months 
ago  tomorrow.  Now  I  have  written  for 
more  than  30  years  and  done  many 
others  things  —  many  hard  things  in 
that  time,  but  now  —  not  one  word  of 
this  can  I  read,  but  let  God’s  will  be 
done  —  I  have  often  thought  that  my 
writing  must  come  to  an  end  sooner  or 
later,  but  didn’t  think  of  it  this  way. 
Now  never  again  will  I  write  until  I  can 
read  what  I  have  written. 

(Mrs.  Riddle  didn’t  write  for  about  a 
year,  then  resumed  irregular  entries 
for  the  next  seven  years.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  most  significant  notes.) 

Mar. 4,  1916:  I  did  not  think  I  would 
ever  write  again,  but  I  have  changed 
my  mind  and  will  make  a  record  of  my 
winter.  In  October  I  went  into 
Washington  to  visit  my  relatives  that  I 
had  not  visited  for  nineteen  years.  What 
a  sad  visit  it  was  for  me.  I  could  not  see 
one  of  their  faces  during  my  three  mon¬ 
ths  there.  My  eyes  were  even  worse  up 
there.  It  was  like  going  among 
strangers  ...  I  was  very  poorly  while  I 
was  away.  I  do  not  like  to  be  away  from 
home  anyway.  I  am  glad  to  be  at  home 
again,  but  I  can  never  live  alone  again 
in  my  blindness.  I  have  got  Walter  and 
Lydia  Stacey  living  with  me  to  take 
care  of  me.  Then  I  think  we  will  be  very 
well  fixed  to  get  along.  And  I  do  hope  we 
will  be  suited  to  each  other  so  we  can 
get  along  happy  together. 

Mar.  12,  1917:  Mattie  and  Leni  came 
to  Birdie’s  yesterday.  Elmer  Coe  came 
up  in  his  automobile  to  take  me  there 
for  a  visit. 

(Apparently  Birdie  Coe  McIntyre 
continued  to  live  in  the  house  after  her 
mother’s  death.) 
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Svensen  School  in  1918,  located  on  Market  Road  im¬ 
mediately  south  of  present  Henry  Hummasti  home. 
School  occupied  four  rooms  and  had  four  teachers. 
Three  present-day  residents  of  the  area  are  among  the 
smaller  boys  in  the  picture,  Elton,  Clyde,  and  Robert 
McIntyre. 

(Photo  courtesy  Robert  McIntyre) 


Mar.  28,  1918:  We  hear  this  evening 
that  Mr.  Worsley  is  sick  down  in 
Roseburg,  where  he  is  lecturing  on  good 
roads.  Birdie  has  been  reading  the  war 
news  to  me.  It  is  terrible. 

Aug.  17,  1918:  I  went  to  Grandma 
Knapp’s  funeral  yesterday.  Dear,  old 
soul,  she  has  lived  a  good  long  life.  Very 
few  of  us  old  ones  are  left  now.  Mrs. 
Bagley,  Mrs.  Mitchell  and  myself  are 
all  the  old  ones  in  this  place.  Mrs.  Mit¬ 
chell  is  the  oldest,  then  me. 

July  4, 1920:  This  is  Ada  Church’s  bir¬ 
thday  —  54  years  old.  Walter  and  Lydia 
went  down  to  Astoria  Friday  morning 
to  see  Walter’s  stepmother.  She  died 
yesterday.  Will  be  buried  in  Knappa 
Tuesday.  I  had  a  nice  week’s  visit  at 
Knappa  last  week.  I  visited  Mrs.  Vin¬ 
son,  Mrs.  Mattie  Knapp,  and  Mrs. 
Marguerite  Brincheon  (Boentgen)  Saw 
Marguerite’s  little  baby.  It  seems  so 
funny  to  see  her  with  a  baby  —  such  a 
little  while  since  she  was  a  baby 
herself. 


June  29,  1921 :  Now  I  have  not  wrote  a 
line  for  a  long  time.  I  have  been  sick  for 
a  long  time.  I  don’t  see  why  I  get  well  or 
why  I  am  good  for  nothing.  I  can  work 
out  in  the  garden,  but  not  in  the  house. 
Now  I  am  losing  my  hearing  which  is 
worse  than  my  blindness.  But 
everybody  is  good  to  me.  I  was  up  to 
Knappa  on  my  81st  birthday  on  the  19th 
of  this  month.  They  took  me  on  a  picnic. 
There  was  ten  big  folks  and  one  little 
baby.  Leni  Knapp  has  the  best  crop  of 
strawberries  I  have  ever  seen. 

Jan.  17,  1922:  Now  I  will  write  a  few 
lines  in  my  book.  I  always  think  such 
writing  will  be  my  last,  but  I  still  live 
on.  But  I  think  today  I  have  lived  on  to 
see  a  mail  route  come  to  our  door. 
Yesterday  was  the  first  delivery.  There 
are  eleven  boxes  right  here,  for  this  is 
the  end  of  the  route. 

June  19,  1922:  (This  entry  recounts 
one  of  the  highlights  of  Mrs.  Riddle’s 
whole  life).  I  am  favored  yet  with  good 
health  and  a  host  of  friends.  Yesterday 
they  made  me  know  that  I  have  friends 
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indeed.  They  make  life  sweet  and  love¬ 
ly.  This  is  my  82nd  birthday,  and 
yesterday  my  friends  made  me  a  birth¬ 
day  party  —  such  a  nice  one.  I  am  so 
completely  surprised  when  I  think  they 
have  made  of  my  birthday.  I  think  there 
must  have  been  one  hundred  people 
there.  They  met  in  George  Hill’s  or¬ 
chard  under  the  beautiful  shade  trees 
that  Mr.  Hills  set  out  years  ago,  he  said 
for  his  grandchildren.  They  gave  me  a 
nice  porch  chair  and  a  bouquet  of  lovely 
carnations  and  pinks  and  some  money. 
I  am  very  thankful  that  I  have  lived  so 
long  among  good  friends  and  that  they 
made  me  feel  so  happy.  Mattie  Knapp 
and  Mable  came  in  and  told  me  that 
they  were  having  a  little  birthday  party 
for  me  over  in  Mr.  Hill’s  orchard.  I  was 
so  much  astonished  that  I  didn’t  know 
what  to  do.  Mattie  soon  helped  me  to 
dress  or  I  could  not  have  thought  what 
to  do.  God  bless  all  my  dear  friends. 

July  26,  1922:  Now  I  will  write  about 
one  more  good  time  in  my  life;  that  is 
my  trip  up  the  country  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sloop  in  their  automobile  to  visit 
Grant  Sloop’s  folks.  We  went  127  miles 
in  so  short  a  time.  We  got  to  Grant’s  at 
one  o’clock.  We  only  stayed  one  night, 
then  started  home  at  ten  o’clock,  stop¬ 
ped  in  Portland  a  while,  and  got  home 
at  eight  o’clock,  and  I  wasn’t  much 
tired. 

Dec.  11, 1922:  Now  how  1  pity  the  poor 
homeless  people  in  Astoria,  that  is, 
what  is  left  of  it.  Astoria  has  had  the 
worst  calamity  of  all.  Last  Thursday 
morning,  Dec.  7,  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  city  was  found  to  be  on 
fire.  It  was  so  far  started  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  save  the  businesses  — 
all  is  gone,  groceries,  butcher  shops, 
banks,  stores,  bakery,  everything  in  the 
main  part  of  town.  The  hospital  didn’t 
burn.  They  moved  all  the  sick  ones  out 
of  it.  No  windows  were  left  in  it  by  the 
heat  and  blasting.  We  heard  last  night 
that  some  of  the  sick  ones  died  in  the 
moving  van. 


(The  following  is  the  last  entry  in  the 
twelfth  book.  To  write  it,  Mrs.  Riddle 
turned  the  ledger  sideways  and  wrote 
with  a  lead  pencil.  The  words  are  bare¬ 
ly  legible.) 

July  19,  1923:  Now  I  think  I  will  write 
the  last  lines  that  I  will  ever  write.  I 
have  written  for  over  forty  years  and 
have  had  many  things  to  write  about. 
Many  sorrows,  but  I  have  had  my  share 
of  happiness  and  pleasure.  I  have  tried 
to  take  my  life  as  it  came  to  me  and  be 
content  and  do  whatever  comes  up  for 
me  to  do.  I  think  I  am  about  at  my  wits 
end  right  now,  for  Lydia  is  sick  in  bed, 
and  I  am  trying  to  do  everything. 
Walter  helps  me  some,  but  I  am  a  blind 
blockhead,  deaf  too,  and  can’t  hear 
Lydia  when  she  calls.  But  I  am  trying 
my  best.  That  is  what  I  have  always 
tried  to  do.  I  hope  I  have  done  some 
good  in  the  world.  My  life  is  now  nearly 
spent.  I  am  older  than  any  of  my  family 
ever  was.  I  am  eighty-three  years  and 
one  month  old  tomorrow.  I  surely  have 
to  write  that  1923  is  the  coldest  summer 
I  have  ever  lived  through. 

(Mrs.  Riddle  lived  almost  six  years 
longer.  She  stayed  in  her  home,  with 
Walter  and  Lydia  Stacy  and  their  two 
little  boys,  Norvall  and  Thorburn,  as  a 
caring  family.  Indoors,  she  was  totally 
blind,  but  outdoors,  she  could  see  a  lit¬ 
tle,  so  loving  her  garden  as  she  did  she 
spent  long  hours  outside. 

On  Saturday  morning,  April  20,  1929, 
it  was  ten-year-old  Thorburn  who  found 
Mary  Riddle  lying  among  her  flowers. 
The  final  Rest  she  had  longed  for  had 
come  to  her  in  the  place  she  loved  most. 
She  lacked  two  months  of  being  eighty- 
nine  years  old. 

Mary  Riddle  is  buried  in  Prairie 
Cemetery  at  Knappa  next  to  her  hus¬ 
band  and  son  Henry.  Any  marker  that 
may  have  been  on  her  grave  has  long 
since  disappeared). 

— o— 
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Mrs.  Mary  Riddle  of  Svensen  sits  in 
“the  nice  porch  chair”  given  to  her  by 
her  friends  and  neighbors  in  honor  of 
her  82nd  birthday.  The  photo  was  taken 
in  George  Hill’s  orchard.  Photo 
courtesy  of  Marguerite  Boentgen  of 
Garibaldi. 


Some  long-time  residents  of  the 
Svensen  community  still  remember 
Mrs.  Riddle  as  a  neighbor  of  their 
parents  and  a  friend  to  all  who  knew 
her. 

Still  living  in  this  area  are  three 
members  of  the  Vinson  family,  who  liv¬ 
ed  for  a  time  in  Mrs.  Riddle’s  home  and 
whom  she  loved  dearly,  Nettie  Vin¬ 
son  Beyer  and  Levi  Vinson,  Scappoose, 
and  Neil  Vinson,  Beaverton.  Budella 
Vinson,  widow  of  Ralph,  resides  in 
Knappa. 

Kate  Ziak  recalls  that  when  anyone 
was  sick,  Mary  Riddle  “would  be  the 
first  to  cook  a  dish  and  go  to  do  the  nurs¬ 
ing.”  Mrs.  Ziak  and  son  Robert  live  on 
the  family  farm.  Three  other  sons,  Don, 
Francis  and  Gary  and  daughter  Gloria 
also  reside  in  the  Knappa-Svensen 
area. 

Ellen  Findel,  now  a  brisk  86  years 
old,  remembers  Mrs.  Riddle  for  the 
rugs  she  sewed  from  worn  garments 
which  friends  gave  her.  Mrs.  FindeTs 
parents,  Fred  and  Nellie  Ward,  who  are 
sometimes  mentioned  in  the  diaries, 
made  the  trek  from  Kansas  to  Svensen 
in  a  covered  wagon  in  1882,  a  little  later 
than  the  Riddles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Dunsmoor  (he’s 
now  85)  remember  seeing  Mrs.  Riddle 
walking  in  the  woods  and  clearings 
“most  every  spring  day.”  She  searched 
painstakingly  for  shoots  of  fiddlehead 
ferns,  young  stinging  nettles,  dandelion 
greens,  and  lamb’s  quarter,  all  prized 
as  spring  foods  and  tonics  for  most 
ailments.  Mr.  Dunsmoor’s  father,  John 
R.  was  the  owner  of  the  boat  Mrs.  Rid¬ 
dle  mentioned  in  her  entry  of  August  28, 
1912,  when  she  said,  “Today  I  went  to 
Astoria  in  Mr.  Dunsmore’s  boat.  It  was 
the  second  day  of  the  Regatta.”  The  son 
and  daughter  of  the  Dunsmoors  now 
live  in  the  Svensen  area,  Oliver,  Jr.  and 
Charlotte  (Mrs.  John)  Wall. 

Bob  McIntyre  says  he  remembers 
Mrs.  Riddle  as  a  little,  old  lady  who 
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walked  all  over  the  neighborhood 
visiting  people.  He  recalls  his  mother 
leading  him  by  the  hand  as  she  went  to 
visit  Mrs.  Riddle,  where  there  was 
usually  fresh  bread  or  cookies  waiting 
in  hopes  of  just  such  company.  Mrs. 
Riddle  frequently  wrote  of  her  visits  to 
“dear,  old  lady  McIntyre”  who  lived 
with  her  son  Sam.  Four  of  Mrs.  McIn¬ 
tyre’s  grandsons  live  in  the  area  now: 
Elton  and  Robert  (Bob)  McIntyre  in 
Svensen,  and  Clyde  and  Frank  in 
Astoria.  Their  father  was  the  Albert 
McIntyre  mentioned  in  the  entry  of 
November  24, 1912. 

Mrs.  W.J.  Hunt  (Lucy  Vlastalicia) 
says  that  she  and  her  husband 
remember  Mrs.  Riddle  for  the  bed  com¬ 
forters  she  pieced  and  tied  and  for  the 
inumerable  quilts  she  made  from  dona¬ 
tions  of  old  clothes.  She  says  every  new 
baby  in  the  settlement  promptly  receiv¬ 
ed  a  quilt  from  Mary  Riddle,  “Every 
new  baby  meant  a  new  quilt.”  The 
Hunts  left  Canada  in  1898  when  brothers 
John  and  Dan  settled  in  Westport  and 
Neil  came  to  Svensen.  He  soon  acquired 
the  Svensen  store  from  Jimmie  Arm¬ 
strong,  and  it  has  been  operated  by 
members  of  the  family  as  Lucy  says, 
“longer  than  Bill  and  I  have  been  mar¬ 
ried,  and  that’s  57  years.”  William  J. 
carried  on  from  his  father  Neil,  and 
now  his  son,  Bernard,  is  in  charge. 
Another  son,  Bill,  Jr.  established 
Hunt’s  furniture  store  in  Astoria,  and  a 
daughter,  Anita  Holdridge  (Mrs.  Lor- 
ton)  lives  in  Svensen. 

Marguerite  Boentgen,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.B.  Coe,  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Hoare 
(Ada  Coe),  after  living  for  years  in 
Svensen,  now  makes  her  home  in 
Garibaldi,  Oregon.  Now  a  sprightly 
eighty-four  years  old,  she  clearly 
recalls  Mrs.  Riddle.  “Mary  Riddle  and 
my  grandmother  were  closest  friends. 
In  fact,  we  thought  of  her  as  one  of  our 
family.  The  Riddles  and  my  grand¬ 
parents  are  buried  together  in  Prairie 


Cemetery.”  Mrs.  Boentgen  remembers 
that  Mrs.  Riddle  gave  her  a  quilt  on  her 
tenth  birthday.  She  also  recalls  the  day 
Mrs.  Riddle  came  to  see  her  six-weeks- 
old  baby  mentioned  in  the  diary  entry  of 
July  4,  1920.  That  baby,  Mrs.  Boen- 
tgen’s  first  of  four  daughters,  is  now 
Martha  Boentgen  of  Skamakawa, 
Washington,  retired  college  art  pro¬ 
fessor.  The  other  three  all  live  in 
Oregon,  Audrey  Peters,  Bay  City;  Amy 
Maxwell,  Eugene;  and  Lois  Carol  Fair¬ 
banks,  Pleasant  Hill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Stacy  continued 
to  live  in  Svensen  until  Lydia  died  in 
1959.  Walter  Stacy  died  Dec.  24,  1984,  in 
Long  Beach,  Wash.  He  was  96.  His  son, 
the  ten-year-old  Thorburn  who  found 
Mrs.  Riddle  lying  among  her  flowers, 
now  lives  with  his  wife,  Mabel,  near 
Miles  Crossing,  south  of  Astoria.  Wal¬ 
ter’s  granddaughter,  Judy  Moore,  oper¬ 
ates  Judy’s  Kitchen,  an  eating  place  on 
Fourteenth  street  in  downtown  Astoria. 
Another  granddaughter,  Jan  Kelly, 
manages  the  Soup  and  San  restaurant 
on  Eleventh  street.  The  antique  kitchen 
utensils  displayed  in  her  window  once 
belonged  to  Mary  Riddle,  and  the  old 
coffee  grinder  occupies  a  place  of  honor 
on  a  shelf  in  the  dining  area. 

Mrs.  Riddle  often  wrote  of  visiting 
“Grandma  Knapp,”  for  whose  family 
the  town  of  Knappa  was  named.  She 
was  a  good  friend  of  Mrs.  Svensen,  the 
family  who  established  Svensen’s  Lan¬ 
ding.  Each  family  operated  a  store,  a 
post  office  and  “good  hotels  where 
drummers  (traveling  salesmen)  liked 
to  stay.” 

So  now,  Mary  Riddle’s  diaries  have 
become  the  authentic  account  of  early 
days  in  Clatsop  County,  and  she 
through  her  writings,  her  good  deeds, 
and  the  memories  of  those  who  knew 
her,  has  become  a  local  legend.  That  is 
quite  an  accomplishment  for  one  tiny 
lady  whose  only  rule  for  living  was,  “I 
want  to  do  all  the  good  I  can.” 
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Uniontown,  Astoria.  Taylor  Avenue  looking  east,  picture  taken  from  top  floor  of 
Socialist  Hall  about  1921-22.  Scene  apparently  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Child  with 
wagon  thought  to  be  Ed  Niska  and  friend  Edna  Karhuvaara.  Buildings  pictured 
from  top  down  are  Hellberg’s  Corner,  Penttila  Clothing  (men),  William  Lammi 
Grocery  and  upstairs  apartment,  August  Keranen  Garage  leased  by  Joel  Sandvik, 
Hannula  Boarding  House,  Mike  Lammi  Pool  Hall,  Ponkalo  Boarding  House, 
Hakola  Tailor  Shop,  Niskanen  residence,  Hermen  Niemi  residence,  and  unpainted 
two  level  apartment  house  with  Pelto  family  below  and  Jacobson  family  above. 


Uniontown  pictured  from  Port  of  Astoria  Pier  1.  Netrack  storage  shed  and  un¬ 
painted  bunkhouse  just  beyond  log  boom  enclosure  are  Warren  Cannery  Station 
property,  the  site  of  present  day  Thunderbird  Motel  complex  and  Fishermens 
Dock  in  West  Astoria.  Erickson  apartment  house  is  on  the  right  adjacent  to  Taylor 
Avenue.  Union  Fishermen’s  Coop.  Pkg.  Co.  office,  street  warehouse,  Chinese  labor 
bunkhouse  and  series  ofnetracks  dominate  the  center  scene.  Uniontown  firehall  is 
located  to  the  right  of  the  warehouse.  The  large  white  building  is  Socialist  Hall 
built  in  1911.  A  building  made  from  the  same  plans  was  the  center  of  Finnish  settle¬ 
ment  activity  in  Harlem  on  West  125th  Street,  New  York  City.  The  back  edge  of 
Suomi  Hall  is  shown  next  to  Finnish  Merchantile  boat  landing  docksite.  The  grey 
building  beyond  is  Billie’s  Sawmill.  The  cannery  complex  in  the  background  are 
those  of  Elmore  and  Sandborn  Packing  Co.  Fisher  Flour  Mill  is  the  tall  structure  in 
top  center.  Top  right  are  Finnish  Congregational  Church  and  Taylor  School. 
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UNIONTOWN  KIDS 
SEINING  GROUND  BOUND 


by  Ed  Niska 


It  was  Armistice  Day,  the  year  1928, 
and  a  school  holiday.  What  to  do  at 
seven  in  the  morning  on  a  nice  day?  I 
ran  across  the  street  to  Bill  Hill’s  home. 
When  he  heard  I  had  a  borrowed  skiff 
that  was  14  feet  long  it  didn’t  take  him 
long  to  finish  his  breakfast.  We  were  go¬ 
ing  to  go  rowing  in  the  immediate 
Uniontown  waterfront  in  Astoria.  We 
checked  the  pigeons  under  the  street  on 
braces,  then  the  chickens  in  coops  on 
the  raised  loft  area  under  present 
Suomi  Hall  which  was  erected  on  pil¬ 
ings.  A  few  tries  with  a  sling  shot  raised 
a  few  feathers  and  a  storm  of  excited 
cackling  that  alerted  Finnish  Meat 
Market  butcher  Heikki’s  huge  black 
Labrador.  “Boonie”  bounded  to  the 
edge  of  the  overhead  and  commenced 
barking.  He  challenged  us  with  barred 
teeth  snarls.  This  was  a  signal  to  get  out 
of  the  area  before  Heikki  could  clamber 
down  the  steps  to  identify  us.  We  were 
expert  in  maneuvering  a  skiff  between 
the  pilings  simply  by  using  hand  power 
under  the  angle  braces.  The  vessel  shot 
out  into  the  clearing  and  we  manned  the 
oars  like  going  to  a  rescue-our  own.  We 
headed  downstream  amidst  the  barren 


pilings  of  the  former  site  of  Socialist 
Hall  that  had  burned  in  1923.  We  passed 
the  Seeborg  Transfer  Company 
building  that  had  previously  stalled 
Percherons  on  the  lower  deck  but  were 
now  empty.  Then  came  Silvo’s  machine 
shop  and  after  a  few  pulls  on  the  oars 
we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Union 
Fishermen’s  huge  street  warehouse, 
boat  shed  and  Chinese  crew  bunk 
house.  The  need  to  escape  farther  was 
no  more  apparent.  We  were  in  the 
clear.  Distance  wise,  we  had  covered 
two  city  block  lengths.  All  was  serene 
as  before  the  concocted  ruckus.  Two 
oarsmen  were  no  longer  needed  so  one 
sat  in  the  stern.  There  we  met  teen¬ 
agers  George  Hill  and  Arvo  Savonen  in 
another  borrowed  skiff  the  “Tatina.” 

Now  we  could  team  up  for  concerted 
action.  The  day  had  become  semi¬ 
overcast  with  sunlight  peeking  through 
the  clouds  and  very  little  wind  — 
typical  November.  The  tide  began  to 
rise  and  our  skiffs  started  to  drift 
upstream.  Soon  we  were  beyond  the 
railroad  trestle  rowing  under  Union 
Fishermen’s  main  net  racks.  Upon 
reaching  the  clearing  off  our  original 
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1928  Captain  Robert  Gray  Jr.  High  School,  Astoria,  championship  football  team. 
Top  row:  Carl  Hess;  Elmer  Koskelo;  Eino  Kauppi;  Pelervo  Puumala;  James 
Johnson;  George  L’Amie;  Leslie  Messinger;  Delbert  Bjork;  Harold  Lampa;  Ed¬ 
mond  Elliott;  George  Laine.  Front  row:  Fred  Loback,  Manager;  Ed  Niska  and 
Olaf  “Bozo”  Waisanen,  Yell  Leaders;  John  Jenson,  Coach. 


starting  point  we  decided  to  head  north 
toward  the  main  ship  channel.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  more  and  we  were  in  the 
main  Columbia  river.  It  was  only  nine 
o’clock  Ingersoll  time. 

Two  miles  further  north  the  Welch 
seining  ground  in  the  middle  of  the 
estuary  looked  real  inviting.  The  un¬ 
painted  huge  building  loomed  like  a 
ghost  on  pilings.  We  had  never  been  on 
the  structure  and  wondered  what  it 
might  hold  even  though  we  knew  during 
the  salmon  runs  it  was  a  beehive  of  ac¬ 
tivity  with  men,  horses,  and  boats  that 
had  huge  nets  to  trap  salmon  on  the 
bare  sands  when  the  tide  was  going  out. 
Now  it  was  deserted  so  why  not  go  ex¬ 


ploring  especially  when  there  would  be 
no  one  to  deter  our  efforts.  We  manned 
both  sets  of  oars  in  each  skiff  and  head¬ 
ed  out.  We  thought  we’d  have  time  to 
reach  the  house,  look  about,  and  return 
by  two  o’clock  at  high  water  time. 

This  was  not  how  it  would  be. 
Halfway  there  ominous  dark  clouds 
began  to  appear  over  the  horizon  and 
large  drops  of  rain  started  to  fall.  We 
debated  on  turning  back,  but  shrugged 
the  idea  away  mainly  because  of 
bravado  so  on  we  pulled.  By  ten  o’clock 
we  were  almost  there  when  a  brisk 
southwest  wind  stirred  the  surface 
waters.  Now  we  had  to  get  there  fast  for 
safety.  The  wind  helped  to  push  our 
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skiffs  and  when  we  reached  the  pilings 
a  chop  was  already  forming.  I  was  the 
first  to  reach  the  ladder.  I  put  a  hitch 
around  the  piling  with  the  bow  chain 
and  made  it  secure.  The  other  skiff  was 
similarly  tied  to  the  next  piling.  We 
placed  the  oars  under  the  skiff  seats 
and  scrambled  up  the  ladder  to  the 
main  deck  fifteen  feet  above.  Rain 
came  in  torrents  with  the  wind  gusts 
,  and  our  skiffs  bobbed  like  corks.  Lucki- 
i  ly  we  were  not  quite  soaked  through. 
We  found  a  haven  in  the  building. 

There  was  a  kitchen,  a  dining  room 
with  long  tables  and  wooden  benches,  a 
cook’s  quarters,  and  a  dormitory  on  the 
•  second  floor  with  bunks  for  approx¬ 
imately  twenty  persons.  Horses  were 
i  stabled  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
i  building.  Ten  stalls  with  hay  were  evi¬ 
dent.  The  animals  were  led  to  the  sand¬ 
bar  on  a  sturdy  ramp  that  had  cleats  for 
traction.  A  farm  type  outhouse  shed 
was  the  latrine.  A  rainwater  tank  fur- 
i  nished  fresh  water.  The  bathing 
facilities  were  primitive  —  a  trough 
with  cut-outs  for  basin  placement.  We 
lit  a  fire  in  the  stove  by  using  some  of 
the  hay  and  kindling  and  then 
replenished  the  fire  with  wood  from  the 
box.  Soon  we  had  a  cheery  blaze  going 
and  we  began  to  feel  cozy  with  the 
warmth  amidst  the  squall  winds  that 
continued  to  increase  and  the  sound  of 
rain  beating  on  the  thin  walls.  We  smok¬ 
ed  our  cigarettes  in  grand  style. 

By  early  afternoon  we  began  to  get 
hungry.  There  wasn’t  any  canned  food 
whatsoever.  Seagulls  were  flying 
overhead  in  the  storm  as  they  are  prone 
to  do  and  perhaps  were  scouting  the 
area  for  food  since  there  were  signs  of 
life  again  at  the  housing  area.  Bill  had 
brought  his  .22  rifle  along  and  was  all 
for  shooting  a  bird  to  boil  in  a  pot,  but  no 
such  luck.  We  watched  the  Astoria- 
Megler  ferry  as  it  made  its  half  hour 
crossings.  By  high  water  time  things 
were  not  improving  so  we  commenced 


to  think  of  rescue.  We  made  a 
makeshift  flag,  waved  it  at  the  ferry  as 
it  passed  by  a  half  mile  away,  but  no 
one  paid  it  any  attention. 

At  the  turn  of  the  tide  a  surge  of  water 
mass  pushed  our  skiffs  against  the  pil¬ 
ings.  My  boat  got  caught  at  an  angle, 
the  force  turned  it  over,  and  two  oars 
drifted  out  with  the  tide.  I  went  down 
the  ladder,  pulled  up  the  Tatina  with 
much  effort,  jumped  in  and  started  to 
hand  the  oars  and  bailer  to  Bill  on  the 
ladder.  These,  he  passed  on  to  the 
others.  We  now  had  three  oars  saved. 
The  oar  locks  were  securely  tied  so  they 
were  left  on  the  boats.  Now  the  situation 
was  becoming  desperate.  We  tried 
more  than  ever  to  attract  attention 
even  by  creating  smoke  signals  through 
the  tin  chimney  stack. 

The  storm  continued  for  another  hour 
then  suddendly  abated.  The  sun  came 
out  full,  but  the  waters  were  still  quite 
rough  caused  by  strong  ebb  flow  and  op¬ 
posing  forces  of  the  wind. 

The  ferry  ignored  our  signals  and 
arm  thrusts.  We  gave  up  trying  to  at¬ 
tract  attention.  By  now  hunger  began  to 
take  a  meaning.  We  tried  to  rest, 
waiting  for  the  tide  to  drop  so  we  could 
effect  our  salvation. 

After  five  p.m.  the  river  again 
became  calm.  The  tide  had  been  dropp¬ 
ing  fast.  If  we  stayed  too  long  the  half- 
mile  sand  bar  would  become  dry 
marooning  us  for  the  night.  An  hour 
later  I  saw  that  we  could  touch  bottom 
in  one  and  a  half  feet  of  water  so  this 
was  the  time  to  start  our  departure. 
Down  the  ladder  into  Tatina,  shoes  off, 
pants  rolled,  we  stepped  onto  the  sand 
bar  and  tried  to  turn  the  grey  skiff  over 
against  the  piling,  but  it  was  too  much. 
Then  we  untied  the  skiffs,  tied  the  grey 
astern  of  Tatina  and  pushed  both  to 
shallow  water.  There,  we  were  able  to 
turn  it  over.  The  other  oars  left  in  the 
boat  had  been  lost  too.  We  continued 
pushing  the  skiffs  for  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  toward  Astoria  in  a  line  with  the 
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present  Astoria-Megler  bridge.  Upon 
reaching  deep  water  two  boys  rowed 
side  by  side  and  one  rested.  I  was  tiller 
man  with  the  third  oar  to  steer  especial¬ 
ly  since  we  had  a  waterlogged  skiff  in 
tow.  It  was  slow  going  and  exhausting 
work.  Fortunately  the  current  in  this 
area  was  not  as  strong  anymore  since 
the  shallows  deflected  the  river  flow. 

By  seven  p.m.  we  were  off  the  buoy 
line.  A  gillnetter  was  laying  his  net  out 
for  silver  salmon.  He  looked  at  us  quiz¬ 
zically,  but  made  no  effort  to  contact 
us.  We  too  felt  confident  we  could  make 
it  back  so  didn’t  request  help.  I  steered 
for  Elmore  cannery  against  the  current 
which  was  at  this  point  very  pronounc¬ 
ed.  The  oars  were  now  being  dipped  in 
staccato  because  of  the  anxiety  of  a  new 
threat.  The  fear  of  being  carried 
downstream  into  utter  darkness  grip¬ 
ped  each  of  us.  If  need  be  we  would 
have  cut  the  grey  skiff  loose,  but  it  was 
a  borrowed  vessel  and  it  had  to  be 
brought  back.  In  a  period  of  about  twen¬ 


ty  minutes  we  crossed  the  channel  into 
calm  water  below  Pier  1  of  the  Port  of 
Astoria.  The  skiffs  came  to  rest  against 
the  pilings.  We  just  sat  there  getting  our 
breath  and  feeling  relieved.  It  was  only 
a  short  pull  to  the  passenger  landing 
float  at  the  sea  wall.  We  secured  the 
skiffs  and  hid  the  oars  under  the  beams 
of  the  dock.  Then  began  our  trudge 
along  the  railway  trestle  to  Union 
Fishermen’s  road.  Our  first  steps  were 
marked  by  a  movement  as  if  we  were 
still  on  water,  but  that  soon  passed. 

My  arrival  at  home  was  the  usual 
“Where  have  you  been  all  day  and  part 
of  the  night”?  etc.  It  was  almost  nine 
o’clock.  A  couple  of  fishermen  at  the 
boarding  house  knew,  but  they  had  not 
told  my  mother  nor  did  I  until  many 
years  later.  “Just  playing  in  the 
neighborhood”  was  my  reply.  That 
neighborhood  was  erected  on  pilings 
with  water  all  around.  Judging  by  my 
appetite  she  probably  guessed  an  ex¬ 
tended  boat  ride. 
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